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ber of lynchings per 10.000 Negroes in the period 1900- 
1929 was greatest in Florida, with Oklahoma, Arkansas 
and Texas following in the order given. The rate is 
highest in sparsely settled areas. 

Lynching is becoming more exclusively a Southern 
phenomenon, with 97 per cent of the cases in the five 
years ending with 1929 occurring in the South, in com- 
parison with 82 per cent during 1889-1899. 

During the ten years ending with 1929 the racial aspect 
also became more marked, the percentage of white persons 
lynched decreasing from 32.2 in 1889-1899 to 13.2 in 
1925-1929 and 4.8 in 1930. This is in part “a corollary 
of the fact that lynchings are decreasing more rapidly 
outside of than in the South. . . . Approximately 90 per 
cent of the persons lynched in the South during the last 
three decades were Negroes.” The danger to Negroes is 
greatest where their proportion to the total population is 
lowest. During the 16 years ending with 1929, 569 
threatened lynchings were prevented by the prompt action 
of peace officers. Eighty-five per cent of this number were 
in the South. Between January 1, 1930, and October 1, 
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tive in dealing with Negro criminals, the commission 
points out that during the 18 months ending July 1, 1931, 
68 Negroes in ten Southern states were executed by law 
and in twelve Southern states 470 received life sentences. 
Of the executions eight were for rape, 57 for murder and 
three for other crimes. 

The commission found that some victims have been 
deliberately “framed.” One man was lynched because he 
had offended political opponents and another to prevent 
his witnessing in a serious court case against white men. 
The commission states that sometimes white women make 
accusations against Negroes to conceal their own derelic- 
tions. 


In several instances of attempted lynching the victims 


idiots and imbeciles, insane persons, and certain types of 
feeble-minded and hopelessly defective persons. Such 
care for even the worst types of Negro mental defectives 
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would have prevented the crimes leading to several of 
1930’s lynchings.” 

The apologist for lynching as a necessary defense of 
womanhood, the commission maintains, in reality “doubly 
betrays the Southern woman, first, in making her danger 
greater by exaggerating her helplessness, and second, in 
undermining the power of police and courts, her legiti- 
mate protectors.” 

The report states that the editors of many church 
papers have taken a determined stand against lynching, 
and that the daily and weekly press usually condemns 
cases which occur some distance away. On occasion 
papers have definitely denounced a lynching in their own 
locality, but when similar comment is made by outside 
papers they are apt to come to the defense of the com- 
munity. 

With reference to the attitudes of local churches, the 
commission says: “In general, local church leaders were 
too anxious to maintain their church organizations and 
too well acquainted with their membership to take any 
determined stand for law and order. . . . A Southern 
churchman, recently discussing the responsibility which 
rests upon the church in the prevention of lynching, said: 

“In the absence of passion and excitement, the preach- 
er should instill into the minds of his hearers the danger 
and crime of mob rule... . There is a marked absence of 
any feeling of social responsibility in much of our preach- 
ing and church teaching of today. ... 

“Preachers and church leaders have their responsibili- 

ties for the eradication of lynchings: in normal times, by 
instilling reverence for human life and personality; in an 
emergency situation, by cooperating with other exponents 
of 7 and order to keep the mob from its murderous 
goal’. 
. The report continues: “. . . the churches theoretically 
subscribe to definite ethical principles which, if applied 
to race relations, would eradicate lynchings. . . . it would 
be of the greatest help if all ministers and lay leaders... 
would aggressively insist upon the application of these 
principles.” 

The report thus sums up the effects of lynching: pri- 
marily, “the crucifixion of law and government” and the 
mockery of their officers, unjust executions, barbarism 
and depravity, and the perpetuation of racial distrust, 
fear and oppression; and secondarily, the compromise of 
right thinking elements among the people, and the public 
translation of barbarism and deception into virtues. 

The commission points out that the first requirement 
for the eradication of lynching is additional legislation. 
There should be provision for the “compulsory removal 
of prisoners in certain types of cases; and arbitrary power 
in the hands of the state authorities to extend protection 
and, if necessary, to investigate and prosecute in case 
of mob violence, to change the venue in the trial 
of lynchers, and to suspend officers who yield their pris- 
oners to mobs.” Practical measures for preventing and 
dispersing mobs are suggested: the building of “securer 
jails to keep out mobs and adequate equipment to repel 
them”; “the consolidation of small, poor counties into 
larger and wealthier units”; the cessation of fraterniza- 
tion and temporizing with mob leaders on the part of 
sheriffs and other peace-officers; the making of working 
agreements among officers of rural counties to assist each 
other in times of crisis ; the association of citizens in every 
community for the early detection and prevention of mob 
violence ; the support of legal procedure by relatives and 
friends of those against whom crimes are committed. 


Public opinion, however, says the report, must be the 
“ultimate deterrent,” and, “the growth of such public 
opinion is a matter of education, working through many 
agencies. In this process, the churches perhaps have 
major responsibility, as the arbiters of moral standards 
and conservators of human values. In their official pro- 
nouncements, the larger church bodies have gone on rec- 
ord with statements that are entirely satisfactory. The 
practical results will be meager, however, until both min- 
isters and laymen generally take these declarations serious- 
ly and begin to mediate » fo to their congregations. .. . 

“Public schools and colleges should play an important 
part, through definite courses in race relations and by the 
inclusion of apt factual material in courses in history, 
literature, sociology, civics, and other subjects. ... 

“The press ... has already demonstrated its value in 
the anti-lynching campaign.” 

And finally, “Lynching can and will be eliminated in 
proportion as all elements of the population are provided 
opportunities for development and are accorded funda- 
mental human rights.” 


Negro Family Characteristics 


Valuable light on Negro family characteristics is given 
in two recent publications. The first is an article by E. 
Franklin Frazier of Fisk University in Social Forces for 
October, 1931, entitled “Certain Aspects of Conflict in the 
Negro Family.” In view of the fact that much of the 
conflict between the white and colored races is due to the 
class or caste system, it is especially significant that Mr. 
Frazier makes as his first point of conflict within the 
Negro race the “absence of well defined classes with es- 
tablished traditions.” 

He points out the rapid change in social and economic 
status resulting from education and gives the result of 
questionnaires showing that in groups of prominent Negro 
professional and business men and college graduates near- 
ly three-fourths of their fathers were in domestic and 
personal service, common labor and agriculture. This 
cultural gap not only results frequently in a definite break 
with the older generation ;—with its “traditions and out- 
look on life .. . but often destroys the sympathetic re- 
lationships between parents and children.” 

Migration to cities is another cause of conflict between 
the generations. The young people adopt city ways, dress, 
amusements, reading. They often give up church and 
prayer meeting attendance. They go to “shows” and 
play cards on Sunday. Says the writer, “In the urban 
environment the traditional and customary forms of be- 
havior are destroyed and the new conceptions of right 
and wrong acquired by the children . . . come into conflict 
with the conceptions of life held by the parents.” 

Mr. Frazier also refers to the conflicts that arise in 
Negro families within the same generation. One mem- 
ber of a family may acquire a higher education,—often 
through sacrifice on the part of brother and sister. That 
member is able to enter “a different world with ideals and 
forms of behavior that are antagonistic to the old associa- 
tions... . This often leads to conflicts in the same family 
which end sometimes in the disintegration of family life.” 

Class differentiation is emerging in the Negro group 
although the author says that “occupations do not have 
the same connotations, and do not give the same social 
status as similar occupations in the white community. .. 
This explains the surprise of a white social worker that 
her Negro colleague was a ‘society’ leader.” In the ab- 
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sence of class traditions the Negro has naturally sought 
to imitate the wealthy white class. The dean of women 
in a Negro college is quoted to show that over 80 per cent 
of students representing the second and third generation 
of families in attendance were living beyond their parents’ 
income in trying to copy students in exclusive white col- 
leges. The effort to live up to the standards of living 
set by the wealthiest of the Negro group is found to be 
another cause of family conflict between husband and 
wife. 

Color differences within the same family are pointed 
out as a cause of conflict, the writer stating that they “tend 
to define the Negroes’ status not only in his own groun but 
in the white community.” Illustrations are given from 
families where one parent is fair enough to pass for white 
while the other is definitely colored, to show the resulting 
friction and division, the children siding wth the parent 
they most nearly resemble. The greater opportunities for 
the light colored members of the family in economic life 
are also shown to be the basis of conflict. Mr. Frazier 
is himself a Negro and knows at first hand the problems 
of which he writes. 

Additional light on characteristics of Negro women 
comes from the experience of a white woman with 
“Negroes in Custody”—the title of one chapter of Eleanor 
Rowland Wembridge’s book, Life Among the Lowbrows 
(Houghton Mifflin). As referee of the Cuyahoga Coun- 
ty (Ohio) juvenile court Mrs. Wembridge states that 
during the past four years she has known “rather in- 
timately” about 500 Negroes who have been “at odds 
with the authorities.” In contrasting the behavior of 
Negroes with whites of a similar social level, she says, 
“For example, I was unprepared to observe that the poor 
Negro easily carried himself with personal dignity, which 
the poor white achieved only with an effort. I had been 
told that Negroes were servile. I have never seen people 
less so.” In spite of the fact that these women are of the 
lowest social and economic scale Mrs. Wembridge finds 
that “they carry themselves with a poise that even a court 
summons fails to shake.” Reflecting on the white wo- 
man’s dependence upon clothes to give her self-assurance, 
the author finds in contrast that the Negro woman can 
look “steadily out under a hat she salvaged from some 
rubbish-can, with the composure of Queen Mary in her 
toque.” There are the older women, the grandmothers, 
who, Mrs. Wembridge says “are the only grandmothers 
whom I have ever known to come into their own. They 
are still persons. They never quail before a stylish grand- 
daughter. . . . These doughty old colored women, physi- 
cally infirm but spiritually undaunted, who have somehow 
managed to keep a hold on their progeny, are impressive 
creatures.” 

Another surprise to Mrs. Wembridge has been the 
moral standards of the Negro group. She says, “I had 
been told . . . that the colored race was immoral in a 
manner not approached by any white.” Admitting that the 
courtroom “is hardly the place to meet the moralists of 
one’s generation” and that “observers of the inferior types 
of the colored race are honest enough when they report 
them as unchaste,” she says “if one compares the sex 
standards of the completely under-privileged of both races 
as revealed in court, I believe .. . that the Negro is some- 
what superior to the white.” 

The author appreciates the Negroes’ “fine sense of 
comedy,” stating that they are “the only clients in court 
on whom I can depend to take a joke” and “the ability to 
laugh at one’s self springs from the same source as poise. 
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It represents detachment from a situation.” This capa- 
city to face reality helps the Negro to accept an utter 
change of life situation. 

In conclusion Mrs. Wembridge finds that “the colored 
woman holds an enviable position among her sex. As 
women go she comes the nearest to emancipation. . . . The 
poor colored woman, like the poor white, works for her 
family’s living” but “the colored wife handles her own 
money. What her mate receives from her is freely be- 
stowed.” 


Education for Race Relations 


Under the auspices of a group of educators working 
with the Commission on Interracial Cooperation, Atlanta, 
Ga., a significant conference was held at George Peabody | 
College, Nashville, Tenn., July 20-23, 1931. The pro- 
ceedings, entitled Education and Racial Adjustment, have 
been published by the executive committee of the confer- 
ence, 703 Standard Building, Atlanta, Ga. In the words 
of the sponsors, “The purpose of the conference was to 
consider the opportunity and obligation of Southern 
educational institutions—colleges and public schools—to 
make a constructive contribution to the South’s peculiar 
problems of race relations.” 

A committee of the National Education Association, 
appointed in 1926 to study problems of the Negro race, 
reported on a study of the contribution which the colleges 
of the South are making “toward intelligent interracial 
adjustment, through their curricula, on the platform, in 
voluntary student activities, and otherwise.” A question- 
naire was sent to the principal white colleges in the South- 
ern states, and tabulation of the replies received yielded 
the following information : 

The number of colleges embraced in the survey was 
155; colleges giving specific courses in race relations, 39; 
number of such courses, 42; colleges giving correlated 
treatment of race relations in sociology, history, and other 
subjects, 76; number of such courses, 100; total race re- 
lations courses, specific and correlated, 142; colleges giv- 
ing these courses (excluding duplicates), 106; colleges re- 
porting other race relations activities, 38; books on race 
published by faculty members, 25; other books ready 
for publication, 24; articles by faculty members, 47 ; doc- 
tor’s dissertations, 14; master’s theses, 44. 

The report comments : “These totals, surprising as they 
are, undoubtedly understate the case. Not only are there 
many other institutions from which no reports have been 
received, but in a number of cases the data afforded was 
fragmentary and inadequate. We can be sure, therefore, 
that the actual facts are even more encouraging than 
these figures indicate.” The reactions of students to 
courses in race relations appear to be almost invariably 
favorable. 

Dr. Edwin L. Clarke, professor of sociology, Rollins 
College, Fla., in an address on “Education for Race Co- 
operation,” dealt with the work in colleges, common 
schools and teachers’ colleges. He stated: “There appear 
to be three parts in a comprehensive program of educa- 
tion for interracial cooperation. (1) There should be a 
course or courses on race, given in colleges, by teachers 
of history, sociology, or some other social science. (2) 
There should be the carefully planned and usually unob- 
trusive introduction of material pertaining to race, in con- 
nection with every possible subject of instruction from 
kindergarten to college. (3) There is need of introduc- 
tion of new material and of slight change of emphasis in 
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courses in teachers’ colleges which have to do with 
methods of teaching.” 

The college course, Dr. Clarke said, might have the 
following objectives: that students should gain a know- 
ledge of the principal facts in regard to race relations in 
America, including data on housing, education, occupa- 
tion, etc. ; that they should understand all important views 
regarding the nature of the problem of race relations in- 
cluding those of radicals and conservatives, whites and 
Negroes ; that students should learn to formulate their own 
scientific views and attitudes; and, lastly, that students 
should realize that the problem must be worked out co- 
operatively by the two races. The content of the course, 
Dr. Clarke said, “will naturally depend upon the chief 
interest of the instructor who gives it.” While a study of 
both history and current issues is desirable, Dr. Clarke, 
as a sociologist, feels that pressing issues are the more 
important and thinks that much time should be spent in 
“setting the cold facts regarding the Negro and the part 
which he plays in our society.” He recommends spending 
more time on reading and relatively less on discussion, al- 
though he finds discussion of “very simple concrete situa- 
tions, such as might well arise in the experience of the 
student” often very helpful. Talks by outside speakers, 
white and Negro, and trips to Negro communities to see 
the better side of Negro life and institutions, are also rec- 
ommended as part of the curriculum. 


In elementary and high schools, Dr. Clarke thinks, 
the teaching of race relations should be fitted into the 
regular curriculum; it is possible to begin with children 
in the first grade, or even in the kindergarten. “At this 
stage little children need particularly to acquire two ideas 
regarding race: (1) they must know that persons should 
be judged as individuals, and not according to race. That 
is, they must get over the lumping fallacy, if they have 
ever cherished it. (2) They must be led to appreciate the 
fact of social solidarity—that in the gain or loss of one 
race all other races gain or lose.” 


Dr. Clarke discussed the use that may be made of the 
different subjects taught in elementary and high schools 
to inculcate better attitudes in race matters. In reading, 
for example, he contrasted the influence in building chil- 
dren’s attitudes of such stories as “Little Black Sambo,” 
which, while entertaining, makes the Negro child a joke, 
and stories which show children of other races to be heroic 
or like themselves. Geography and history offer many 
opportunities ; even writing and arithmetic may be used 
through a judicious choice of topics and problems, The 
study of literature offers the broadest field. 


The matter of the teachers’ college is more briefly 
treated in the report of Dr. Clarke’s address. He pointed 
out that “we cannot expect that the overburdened public 
school teacher will do a great deal on her own initiative. 
On the other hand, we can expect that if teachers’ colleges 
begin to point out just what material may appropriately 
be introduced in connection with each subject, and at what 
point, many socially-minded teachers will use these helps 
gladly.” 


Federal Court Stays Rape Verdict 


On May 26, 1931, John Downer, a Negro, was con- 
victed of rape of a white woman near Elberton, Elbert 
County, Ga., and sentenced to death. Later, prominent 
attorneys of Macon and Atlanta, Ga., petitioned for a 


writ of habeas corpus against B. H. Dunaway, superin- 
tendent of Georgia State Penitentiary to secure a stay of 
execution in the federal District Court. The order was 
denied by this court, and appeal was made to the federal 
Circuit Court of Appeals with three judges—Bryan, Fos- 
ter, and Walker—presiding. The petition, held sufficient, 
gave a detailed history of the case, indicating domination 
of the trial by mob spirit, and alleging, among other things, 
that being without funds the petitioner first met counsel 
appointed by the court about an hour before the trial; 
that counsel made no motion for continuance or change 
of venue, although during the trial a large and unruly 
crowd congregated in the courthouse square; that convic- 
tion occurred and sentence was pronounced the day fol- 
lowing indictment ; and that lynching was prevented only 
by presence of troops at the trial. 

The court decided that there was no adequate corrective 
process in the state courts, and by decision of two to one 
suspended sentence of death upon the Negro pending a 
determination of the facts. The dissenting judge objected 
to “unnecessary meddling by federal judges or courts” 
with state criminal courts. 


Race Relations Sunday 


The Commission on Race Relations of the Federal 
Council requests that the churches observe February 14, 
1932, as Race Relations Sunday. For the past nine years 
one Sunday has been set aside annually for the celebra- 
tion of racial goodwill by church people, for the cultiva- 
tion of interracial understanding and appreciation, and 
for prayerful self-devotion to the principle of Christian 
brotherhood in its full meaning. 

The Commission has issued a packet of material sug- 
gested for use in services of worship, in meeting of young 
people’s societies, in mass meetings, and in general activi- 
ties extending over a period of time in‘ an effort to realize 
interracial goodwill in a community. 

The Message included in the packet of literature con- 
tains the following: 

“Races can live together with justice to the weaker only 
when the stronger group understands the aspirations, 
hopes, fears and other phases of the life of the less for- 
tunate. From a Christian standpoint, strong races are 
really strong only in the measure that they are just. The 
less favored races can be forgiven much, but favored 
people cannot easily be forgiven if they are unjust... . 
No one of us is fully free until all of us have equal 
opportunity to live a healthful and wholesome life physi- 
cally, mentally and spiritually.” 

Among the practical suggestions for achieving this end 
are these: 

“Church members have a special responsibility to help 
marshal public opinion in support of law and order to 
guarantee life, liberty, and fair trial for accused citizens 
irrespective of race or color. 

“Churches should study their own policies as regards 
the members of different racial groups and seek to break 
down barriers of discrimination within their own organi- 
zations. 

“Education in Christian principles in race relations 
should be strongly emphasized in church schools. When the 
children of today take over the responsibilities of world 


problems they must be freed from the prejudices which ° 


have hindered the building of a Christian society in our 
generation.” 
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